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Bethune back in the ‘hood 





307VSSI13 NOIUVA 


Despite the cooler weather, pedestrians are returning to the newly appointed Place Bethune. The development is part of the city’s revitalization of 
De Maisonneuve Boulevard. 


KAREN HERLAND 


As the crowd waited in the FOFA 
Gallery for the official launch of the 
year of Homage to Norman Bethune 
on Oct. 14, Pierrette Wong, Director 
General of the Chinese Community 
and Cultural Centre of Montreal 
(CCCCM), leaned over and said, “he’s 
been a hero of mine for a long time. I 
am so impressed by him? 

Wong is far from alone. At the stand- 
ing room only ceremony to unveil the 
newly restored statue of this hero in 
Place Bethune, the centrepiece of 
Quartier Concordia, local, national and 
international figures gathered to both 
pay their respects to ‘the man who left 
Montreal for China 70 years ago and to 
attest to his impact and influence. 

“Whenever I go to China, from the 
North to the South, when I say I'm from 
Canada, people respond with ‘Norman 
Bethune’, attested President Judith 
Woodsworth. “Then they say ‘Celine 
Dion’,” she added to appreciative laugh- 
ter from the audience. 


Woodsworth joined Mayor Gérald 
Tremblay, Chinese Ambassador Lan 
Lijun and former governor general 
Adrienne Clarkson, currently working 
on a biography of Bethune, at the podi- 
um to reflect on his life and legacy. 

Each of the speakers remarked on the 
scope of Bethune’s activities and contri- 
butions, identifying him as a doctor, 
surgeon, inventor, artist, poet and ‘citi- 
zen of the world? Although he was born 
in Ontario and traveled extensively, 
Montreal was his adopted home, as 
Mayor Tremblay pointed out. Bethune 
lived here for a decade before making 


. the trips to Spain and China that had a 


tremendous impact on the lives of 
those there. 

While in China, he provided health 
services to thousands displaced by war, 
under often overwhelming conditions. 
He contracted blood poisoning while 
performing surgery and never recov- 
ered. 

For most of the time he spent in 
Montreal, he lived around what is now 
Concordia, and his statue now stands 


at the corner of De Maisonneuve and 
Guy. As Clarence Epstein, Concordia’s 
Director of Special Projects and 
Cultural Affairs, points out, it is fitting 
that the statue came to that corner, 
considering Bethune'’s attachment to 
the neighbourhood, and to the city. 
“Bethune, the renaissance man, is an 
incarnation of Montreal in its renais- 
sance: 

He added that the decision of the 
Historic Sites and Monuments Board of 
Canada to recognize Bethune as a fig- 
ure of national importance, the dona- 
tion of the Bethune statue to Montreal 
by the People’s Republic of China and 
the creation of Concordia (the name 
chosen over Norman _ Bethune 
University) all occurred in the mid-'70s. 
That these events continue to resonate 
today is no surprise. 

Mayor Tremblay remarked on 
Concordias role in bringing together 
the various participants in the coming 
year's events at what he acknowledged 
as a very emotional ceremony. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 
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Sharing information one citation 


WENDY SMITH 
Any student who's ever Googled the 
title of an academic journal article, 
only to be confronted with a two-line 
teaser interrupted by a demand for a 
credit card number, knows how frus- 
trating — and expensive — scholarly 
research can get. 

But if the open access movement has 
its way, those barriers will be history. 

Proponents of open access argue that 
scholarly research, especially taxpayer- 
funded research, should be available in 
a digital form, free of most copyright 
and licensing restrictions. 

Open access policies, they argue, will 
increase the impact and scope of aca- 
demic work and allow members of the 
public to participate more fully in con- 
versations about, for example, issues 
affecting their health, safety and envi- 
ronment. 

“It's a movement that started among 
scholars and librarians who were con- 
cerned about the rising costs of scholar- 


ly publications,” said Jocelyn Godolphin, 
Assistant . Director of Collection 
Services. “The issue is to provide alter- 
native ways of publishing scientific and 
scholarly research that ensures it is 
freely accessible on the internet.” 

The movement has been gaining 
momentum - and Concordia is in the 
vanguard. (See the Journal, May 3, 
2007). 

Besides hosting outreach activities on 
the first international Open Access Day, 
Concordia University Libraries is devel- 
oping an open access repository for 
Concordia. The institutional repository 
will be available online and will feature 
publications and research findings pro- 
duced by students and faculty. 

The university is developing the 
required software and should have a 
working prototype online by next 
spring. 

Owen Wiltshire, a graduate student in 
Anthropology who is researching open 
access in his field, commented on his 
blog: “I'm sure researchers will make 


more use of an academy-branded repos- 
itory. Maybe having the prestige of the 
institution at stake will start a competi- 
tion of sorts for making work available.” 

For now, students can mine several 
online repositories of open access content 
and learn more about the subject at 
library.concordia.ca/research/openaccess/ 

On Open Access Day October 14, 
librarians passed out brochures, but- 
tons and bookmarks and answered 
student questions about open access, 
including, most frequently, “Does it 
mean that everything will now be 
free?” 

“No. We are still paying huge costs 
for our subscriptions (to academic 
journals) and, for the foreseeable 


future, will continue to do so,’ 
Godolphin said. 
Another popular misconception 


about open access is that it means 
authors will lose the intellectual owner- 
ship of their work. But that’s not true, 
Godolphin said, pointing out that publi- 
cation in conventional academic jour- 


at atime 


nals often requires signing over one’s 
rights to the publisher. “We need a bal- 
ance between understanding that infor- 
mation wants to be free, and ensuring 
that what people produce is properly 
attributed and copyright is respected.” 

The field of library science has been 
shaken by seismic. shifts since 
Godolphin entered the profession 25 
years ago, she said. 

“When I first started, the librarian’s 
view was, ‘we're here to provide infor- 
mation’ but that’s been turned on its 
head. Now, the younger generations of 
librarians have started to say, ‘we have 
to be part of making sure that people 
can be informed the way they need: It’s 
very much an activist approach.” 

The Canadian Institutes of Health 
Research (CIHR), the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council of 
Canada (SSHRC), and the National 
Research Council's Canada Institute for 
Scientific and Technical Information 
(NRC-CISTI) have all developed poli- 
cies to encourage open access. 





Participatory documentary reflects on the ownership of ideas 


KAREN HERLAND 


At one point during RiP: A Remix Mani- 
festo an official from the U.S. copyright 
office watches mesmerized as mash-up 
DJ Girl Talk cuts and pastes single notes 
from an Elvis Costello song to create a 
new beat. 

"It's taking something that was and 
turning it into something it wasn't,” she 
says, somewhat amazed. That is the 





practice at the heart of Brett Gaylor's 
film, which opened at the Festival du 
nouveau cinéma last week. 

How legal is Girl Talk's mash-up? "It 
depends whose it is, and how upset they 
are," continues the bureaucrat. The film 
suggests that it also depends on how 
much muscle and money they have. 

Remix explores Folk Art 2.0, Gaylor's 
term for the potential of the "first media 
literate generation who can take all the 


Brett Gaylor’s documentary on copyright as an attempt by the past to control the future premiered this month. 
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world’s culture and remake it.” The 
movie pits those who grew up traveling 
the information superhighway against 
those who see ideas as a potential 
supermarket. 

Gaylor argues that copyright now 
does not serve the producer as neatly as 
it serves the corporations who distrib- 
ute the work, and maintain the rights to 
it, often for decades after the actual 
artist is long gone. 

Gaylor explains how technological 
innovations from the printing press to 
the VCR have all provoked readjust- 
ments about how those rights are recog- 
nized. The digital age means movies can 
appear on your computer, your TV and 
your iPod as well as at your multiplex. 
That flexibility has pushed the enve- 
lope, and those with the power are 
pushing back. 

Gaylor has been developing his film 
online at www.opensourcecinema.org. "I 
would post raw footage as the film pro- 
gressed, people would remix that and I 
would include it. Then they would send 
original video, photos, music, story 
ideas, etc.” explained Gaylor about the 
process. Matt Soar's intermedia class 
even rotoscoped some footage of Girl 
Talk as their contribution. (Journal, May 
8). Gaylor's also collected footage from 
other films, news media and the inter- 
net. 

"That's completely illegal,” says 
Lawrence Lessig, the legal guru who 
developed the creative commons and 
whose latest book, titled simply Remix, 
is available in the campus bookstore, 


when Gaylor shows him clips from the 
movie in progress. Though he does 
point out, "if you were writing an essay, 
you could quote people from your cul- 
ture to make your point, why not do the 
same thing with film?" 

Gaylor began dreaming about how to 
make the film when he graduated from 
film production in 2001. He got funding, 
and began working on the project in 
earnest in 2006. The first cut was fin- 
ished hours before the first screening. 

Remix is a co-production between 
EyeSteelFilms and the National Film 
Board. During the film festival, Gaylor 
invited anyone in the audience who had 
worked on the film up on the stage. 
about 40 people joined him. "We have 
an intern from Concordia right now. 
The Concordia connection in the film is 
huge — I'd say more than 60% of the film 
crew graduated from Concordia. Our 
office is full of Concordia people — and 
I got my start because of Concordia — | 
did an internship with Daniel Cross for 
credit while I was studying Film 
Production, and we became collabora- 
tors from then onward.” 

At another point in the film, an offi- 
cial is addressing a group of young peo- 
ple, outlining the potential fines and 
risks they court if they download stuff 
off the internet. As the potential costs 
mount, one of the kids raises his hand 
and articulates the question you know 
Gaylor wants to ask, "Isn't that a little 
overboard?" 

To see clips, reactions or news about 
the film: www.opensourcecinema.org 


Back in the stacks 


KAREN HERLAND 


Anyone who thinks librarians 
are stern figures who act as 
strict gatekeepers for the 
knowledge placed in their care 
should get acquainted with the 
staff at Concordia’s Webster 
and Vanier Libraries. 

"University libraries do still 
play a critical role in safeguard- 
ing the world’s cultural her- 
itage,” acknowledged Gerald 
Beasley, who started as univer- 
sity librarian this past summer. 
"But the librarian’s role has 
evolved, and we increasingly 
work both inside and outside 
the library walls as facilitators, 
educators, and advocates for a 
more informed society." 

A driving force in that direc- 
tion is the rise of the internet, 
with ever-increasing opportu- 
nities for accessing informa- 
tion. But Beasley does not 
believe that the internet forced 
the change. “When the world 
wide web came about it was 
predicated on two concepts 
with a long tradition in library 
thinking: that information 
should be accessible to all, and 
free to the end user: 

He added that we already 
have expertise in this area. 
"Concordia:is the kind of insti- 
tution on the cutting edge of 
what is happening in librarian- 
ship.” He underscores that 
many librarians are involved in 


research on open access, net 
neutrality and copyright, in 
efforts that will ultimately 
improve the circulation of 
information for all students 
and faculty. 

It was the opportunity to 
work with the team, and the IT 
power and resources a compre- 
hensive university can offer 
that led him to leave his previ- 
ous position as director of the 
Avery Architectural and Fine 


Arts Library at Columbia 
University. 
The other attraction was 


Montreal. He had emigrated 
from England in 1994 to take 
charge of the rare books collec- 
here at the Canadian 
Centre for Architecture. 

Now he wants Concordia's 
libraries to have an enhanced 
role in the city he loves. "The 
buildings that house us were 
designed to be translucent and 
welcoming, and like all libraries 
we should give back to the com- 
munity that sustains us. " 

Beasley is keen about the 
potential of the library as a 
physical space. "The life of the 
mind is infinitely rich, and the 
library is the best place for it to 
play as well as learn. You 
should be able to walk in with a 
specific question and 
encounter half a dozen other 
useful and interesting things 
along the way to finding your 
answer.” 


tion 





On the other hand, "it's great 
if you can be working at home 
at 3 a.m. using the catalogue 


and whatever electronic 
resources the library has pur- 
chased, After all, if every user 
were here, we would be over- 
whelmed.” 

He wants to increase options 
for both the physical and virtu- 
al library. On his to do list he 
has a commitment to finding 
funds to increase the library's 
digital collections "to meet the 
university's teaching and 
research aspirations." He is also 
aware of the commonly articu- 
lated request for increased 
study space in the Webster 
library and would like to work 
with users and other stake- 
holders to determine how best 
to meet that need. 

And, to facilitate usability of 
these growing resources, he 
wants the library to play a major 
role in improving information 
literacy at all levels of learning 
and research. "It's a fundamen- 
tal part of critical thinking to 
have the skills and ability to 
evaluate information and use it 
effectively and ethically.’ 

However that knowledge 
transfer occurs, it is important 
that users can access it at no 
cost to them. He points out 
that, unlike your average café, 
"you don't even have to buy a 
cup of coffee to sit and use our 
resources.” 
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ACCOLADES 


Steven Appelbaum is profiled in the current issue of Les Affaires. 
The article explores his opinions on the importance of leadership in 
the business community. He defines leadership as a combination of 
direction, mentoring and inspiration and is quick to dismiss those 
who would mistake simple management for the far more crucial 
quality of leadership. 


N@Q 


Concordians’ research was awarded top honours at the IEEE 
International Conference on Neural Networks and Signal Processing 
held this summer in China. A paper co-authored by F. Wan, W.-P. 
Zhu and M.N.S. Swamy took the Best Paper Award. Meanwhile the 
Best Student Paper title was given to a piece co-authored by C. 
Shahnaz, W.-P. Zhu and M.O. Ahmad. For more about the twice- 
honoured Zhu, turn to page 8. 


NQO 


Adrian lovita has been awarded the 2008 Ribenboim Prize in 
Number Theory by the Canadian Number Theory Association 
(CNTA). The prize is given every two-to-four years for distinguished 
research in number theory by a mathematician who has connec- 
tions to Canadian mathematics. Previous winners of the prize are 
Andrew Granville (1999), Henri Darmon (2002), Michael Bennett 
(2004), and Vinayak Vatsal (2006). Iovita holds a Tier 2 Canada 
Research Chair in Research and Number Theory. 


N@Q 


The two judges brought in to evaluate the student-produced elec- 
tion ads that aired on CTV's Canada AM (see Journal, Oct. 9, 2008) 
did not see eye-to-eye. But the judge from the Ontario College of 
Art and Design preferred the Concordia Green Party ad "by a long 
shot", according to Marketing professor Harold Simpkins, who 
assembled the winning team. The independent consultant went 
with the NDP spot. 


N@Qoo 


JMSB doctoral student Erie Stenstrom recently published the 


results of research on gendered internet search behaviours. The 
study co-written with his brother Philippe, who is earning a 
Psychology PhD at the Université of Montréal, and his supervisor, 
Gad Saad, was published in /EEE Transactions on Professional 
Communication. The brothers set up two differently constructed 
web sites to determine whether gender played a role in how men 
and women searched for information and completed tasks. 


N@Qvo 


On Oct. 17, part-time faculty member Ross Higgins launched his 
book Peter Flinsch: The Body in Question. The volume presents the 
life and work of the painter. 


NQo 


Luc Bourdon, who taught video 
here, has received a lot of attention 
for his latest film, The Memories of 
Angels. The film is a visual remix, 
taking NFB footage of Montreal 
from the '50s and ‘60s to create a 
visual mosaic. The film was 
awarded the Cinématheéque 
québécoise Grand Prize Focus 
award at the 37th Festival du nou- 
veau cinéma. Meanwhile Adrian 
Wills (BFA 00) received the Radio 
Canada People's Choice Award for his documentary on the collabo- 
ration between the Beatles and Cirque du Soleil. 


If you know of a remarkable contribution or acheivement made by a 
student, staff person or faculty member, let us know about it. All 
announcements can be sent to cjournal@alcor.concordia.ca 
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Seeking feedback on strategic plan 


At publication time, one open 
meeting grouping about 75 faculty, 
staff and a few students had been 
held in the DB Clarke Auditorium 
on the SGW Campus on Oct. 20. 
For the full schedule of meetings 
see www.concordia.ca/strategic- 
planning/ 

There are many ways to partic- 
ipate in the strategic planning 
discussions. In addition to 
attending the open meetings, 
Concordians can fill in a ques- 
tionnaire and leave their com- 
ments on the Strategic Planning 
website. 


“We encourage the entire com- 
munity to take advantage of the 
modes of feedback that are being 
made available? said President 
Judith Woodsworth, “be they 
open consultations, the online 
comment board, or direct com- 
munication. People can also 
write to me at president@concor- 
dia.ca? 

Two World Café forums are 
also scheduled to be held on Nov, 
1] and 12 as part of the strategic 
planning open consultations. 
The World Café forum will 
encourage small group discus- 


sions among cross-sections of the 
university community. 
Participants will sit with a few 
colleagues at tables in a café set- 
ting. One person at each table 
will be asked to act as the table's 
recorder/ongoing memory. Over 
a period of two hours, everyone 
will participate in three 20- 
minute conversations at three 
separate tables. After each con- 
versation, participants move to 
another table and continue the 
conversation with a different 
group. At the end of the third 
round, all participants will be 


invited to highlight key observa- 
tions and recommendations 
from the discussions. 

This feedback will be recorded 
and will, along with the notes 
taken at each table, make up the 
final report of the World Café 
forum. A full description of 
Concordia's World Café process is 
outlined on the Strategic 
Planning website at www.concor- 
dia.ca/strategicplanning/world- 
cafe.php 

To ensure that each Concordia 
community member has an 
equal chance of participating, the 


Institutional Planning Office will 
do a random selection from each 
of the following five groups: 
tenured and tenure-track faculty, 
contractual faculty, graduate stu- 
dents, undergraduate students, 
and administrative and support 
staff. Each person selected will 
receive an invitation from the 
Office of the President, and will 
need to confirm her/his atten- 
dance. 

Questions about the World 
Café forums or the World Café 
process may be forwarded to 
world-cafe@concordia.ca 


Provincial representative leaves National Assembly for Concordia 


Russell Copeman has stepped 
down as a Liberal MNA to 
assume duties as associate Vice- 
President, Government Rela- 
tions here effective Oct. 27. He 
will be joining the team under 
the direction of Vice-President, 
External Relations and 
Secretary-General, Bram Freed- 
man 

In a speech to the National 
Assembly on Oct. 22 Copeman 
announced he would be leaving 
his seat representing the riding 


of NDG after holding it for 14 
years. He thanked his colleagues 
in political life, his constituency 
and his family for their support 
over the years. 

In his resignation speech, he 
remarked on the support he was 
able to provide through guaran- 
teed medical services, income 
assistance and resources for the 
homeless as important contri- 
butions of his political life. Most 
recently he served the Minister 
of Health and Social Services as 


parliamentary assistant since 
2007. Prior to that, from 2003 to 
2007, he was the Chairman of 
the National Assembly Standing 
Committee on Social Affairs. 

“I am extremely pleased to 
have Russell Copeman joining 
our team; said Vice-President 
Freedman. “His experience as an 
MNA, knowledge and involve- 
ment in the community and his 
commitment .to progressive 
social policy will be of great 
value to Concordia. I know that 


One can make a difference 
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Patience on Ice took the Juror’s Prize at Montreal's first edition of Canstruction. 


Concordias Design Art Student 
Association (DASA) walked away 
with half of the prizes offered at 
the 2008 Canstruction Competi- 





eS Ite 


tion at its inaugural Montreal 

event held earlier this month at 

the Just For Laughs Museum. 
Canstruction is an innovative 





charity project developed by the 
society for Design Administration 
15 years ago and held in partici- 
pating cities across North 
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he will be extremely effective as 
our liaison to the various levels 
of government and policy-mak- 
ers? 

Copeman is aware of many of 
the current opportunities and 
challenges facing Concordia, 
especially since the Loyola cam- 
pus is within his former riding. 
He will act as a liaison between 
officials at all levels of govern- 
ment and the university, ensur- 
ing that the institutional priori- 
ties are implemented. 


America. The competition invites 
designers, engineers and archi- 
tects to participate with their stu- 
dents to build a project entirely 
out of full cans of food. The struc- 
ture can take any form, and is 
judged by a jury of experts. 

DASA sent two teams into the 
competition, under the auspices 


of design professor Martin 
Racine. According to team 
leader Mohammad Haidar, 


Patience on Ice was designed 
using anamorphosis, where the 
viewer can only see the image 
from only one specific angle. The 


rest of the team — Carole 
Montias, Kamel Haidar, Liz 
Rogers, Brian Li, Kyosuke 


Nishida and Keri Mullin — also 
earned the Best Meal prize for 
the piece. 

Meanwhile, Marian Shaghoury, 
Gasser Mobarak, Doaa Mousa, 
Farnaz Waheed, Jessie Kravitz and 
Jena Roker were granted the 
structural integrity award for their 
piece, Rebirth. 

Montreal was one of a hundred 
participating cities this year. The 
cans were donated by Heinz and 
Costco Boisbriand, with some 
subsidized support from the 
Métro du Parc store in the base- 
ment of the La Cité complex. 

The cans of food used must be 





nutritious and non-perishable, 
according to competition rules. 
After the competition, 401 kilos of 
food were donated to the Maison 
du Pere, and 3 115 kilos went to 
Moisson Montréal, for their 
Christmas baskets. Since the proj- 
ect began, over ten million 
pounds of food have been donat- 
ed to organizations. 

For more information about the 
event: www.canstruction.org/ 
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evolution and famine 


DAWN WISEMAN 


In our contemporary context of instant, perva- 
sive communication, it’s almost impossible to 
imagine 15-30 million people dying of famine and 
the world continuing on unaware of the tragedy; 
this is precisely what happened in China between 
1959 and 1961. 

In fact, as Kimberley Manning (Political 
Science) explained it, there was so little informa- 
tion traveling within China itself at the time, that 
the ruling Chinese Communist Party (CCP) only 
became aware of the scope of the disaster over a 
period of months. 

Manning had her initial introduction to China 
in 1988 when she spent a year in the country 
courtesy of a Pacific Rim Scholarship from the 
Government of B.C. She left 10 days before stu- 
dent uprisings calling for democratic reform were 
quashed by tanks in Tiananmen Square. 

“To find myself as a 19 year-old in the midst of 
these gigantic demonstrations was extremely 
powerful,’ she said, “and a little frightening.” 

Now when she returns to China, Manning finds 
it strange how the young people she meets have 
“no memory of, and no interest in” a movement in 
which a previous generation had invested so 
much. 

“The 1989 protests have been sublimated in the 
national consciousness, There is a taboo on 
studying it, a taboo on talking of it publicly” and 
much the same has occurred with respect to the 
Maoist period. 

This summer's Olympic celebrations offered no 
acknowledgement of Mao Zedong, and Manning 
spoke of history text books in Shanghai which 
make little mention of him or the CCP’s Great 
Leap Forward which ultimately led to the famine. 

Until recently, Manning’s focus was not the 
Chinese famine but the interplay of gender and 
politics that occurred in China during the 1950s. 

Communist China emerged in 1949 after nearly 
30 years of internal and external war. Among the 
sweeping changes implemented by the CCP was a 
massive project focused on women’s liberation. 

“Women had been very involved in the CCP, 
and they now turned their attention to the devel- 
opment of a maternalist welfare state focused on 
a socialist democratic family,” explained 
Manning. 

Through interviews and archival research con- 
ducted over the past decade she has developed a 
picture of how this movement was built by 
women with long-standing (pre-1949) ties to 
organizations like the YWCA and the Christian 
Temperance Union, and how it resulted in new 
bodies such as the Chinese Women's Federation. 

“The CCP leadership was very intent, not only 
on women’s right and protections, but on defin- 


ing women as the centre of the Chinese home. 
There was a huge - and successful - focus on mid- 
wifery and public health reform in which women 
were instructed to play a leading role in improv- 
ing sanitation and economizing household 
resources, she said. 

At the same time, the women’s movement in 
China, although well in advance of that in the 
West, was not without its tensions. 

As Manning pointed out, many women at the 
grassroots — and some higher up like Mao's wife, 
Jiang Qing — were not fully 
on board, “They sought 
to live out an egalitari- 
an form of equality, 
not maternal, and 
in that way con- 
tribute to the 
revolution.” 

In addition, 
while many 
women were 
involved in 
the govern- 
ment, the sen- 
ior level of the 
CCP was made 
up almost exclu- 
sively of men. 
Moreover, Mao 
Zedong, the most 
powerful leader in the 
party, lashed out 
against those who criti- 
cized his policies, “And so senior 
women officials, like many men offi- 
cials, felt powerless to do anything about the 
famine even when its proportions became 
clear? 

The lack of power and climate of fear 
led women’s organizations to focus on 
symptoms of the famine — cessation 
of menstruation, prolapsed uteri — 
rather than its causes. 

“The womb became a site of gov- 
ernment intervention, rather than 
the stomach,’ said Manning, and 
the scope of the disaster grew. 

To build understanding of this 
period, Manning is working 
with Felix ©Wembheuer 
(University of Vienna) 
and a_ group of 
authors from North 
America, Europe and 
China on New Per- 
spectives on China's 
Great Leap Forward 
and Great Famine 


(UBC Press, in review). 

Because the work cannot - for the moment - 
be published or distributed in Mainland China 
they see it as a “bit of a political intervention that 
is providing a space” for some voices that would 
otherwise not be heard. 

“The Chinese scholars in particular provide 
new and very interesting arguments about the 
period,” she said. “Hopefully one day we can have 
it translated and published in their homeland.” 
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CHINA: THEN AND NOW 


Viewers experience contrasts of Yangtze 


KAREN HERLAND 


When Yung Chang agreed to travel along the Yangtze 
river with his parents in 2002, he couldn't have imag- 
ined that trip would lead to another family trip, this 
time to the Sundance film festival where he would be 
nominated for the documentary Grand Jury prize in 
world cinema. 

Up the Yangtze premiered at the Festival du Nouveau 
Cinéma just over a year ago. Since then the film has 
had a flurry of attention, including a dozen awards, 
honourable mentions and nominations from film festi- 
vals around the world. 

"It was pretty unexpected,” said Chang. "I think 
the film was quite timely, it came out just before 
the Olympics and people wanted to know more 
about the country.” 

Chang described the Yangtze's importance as a 


region of historical significance considered a hotbed of 
Chinese culture. Once there, he was struck by the con- 
trasts between the past and the challenges faced by 
those living under the weight of the controversial 
Three Gorges Dam project. The project's promise of 
abundant hydro-electric power is balanced by the relo- 
cation of over a million people, and the flooding of var- 
ious historic sites and relics. 

That clash between the old and new is what struck 
Chang. "We arrived in Chongqing city and there were 
so many contrasts in what I was seeing. This neon 
backdrop of the city and this roly poly cruise ship.” 

Chang, with two short films under his belt and a film 
degree from Concordia, decided to produce a feature 
length film. 

His story follows two young locals as they adapt to 
their first real job on a cruise ship, their first contact 
with foreigners and the gap between that and the fam- 
ilies they left behind that are literally and figuratively 
being swallowed up by the Yangtze. His two protago- 
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nists negotiate the artificial world on the floating 
resort; one that celebrates the history and culture of 
the region while profiting off its imminent demise. 

Chang received support from the National Film 
Board to secure funding. He was able to return to 
China for a year to shoot the film. "We got over 200 
hours of footage, and initially followed seven people.’ 
he said of the process. 

He speaks Mandarin and hired a Chinese crew. Even 
so, he needed help to understand the local dialect. He 
found a translator who also makes films (who did the 
sound for Up the Yangtze ). He relied on the local crew 
to help him negotiate through the systems there. "We 
often didnt have permits, but they were willing to 
shoot anyway.” 

On the other hand, the crew's expectations took 
some getting used to. "We could be shooting the most 
heated, emotional moment, but if it was 6 p.m., every- 
thing had to stop for dinner. It was hard for me, 
because as the director, | was driven to keep going.” 

The film took three years in production and post 
production, with the support of the NFB and the 
film's co-producer EyeSteelFilms. Chang is currently 
editing a project by the translating filmmaker who 
worked on Yangtze. 

And his parents have maintained their participa- 
tion. "Theyre travelling to the film festival in Barrie, 
Ontario, to present the film and do a Q & A.” And even 
though the film is only now being released on DVD, 
they "found a DVD in the Pacific Mall in Markham 
Ontario. It's wonderful when you can find your film in 
a pirated version.” 


CLASSACTION 


Community introduced to extremes of Xiqu 


WENDY SMITH 





A handful of actors from the most prestigious theatre 
school in China have come to Montreal to give a crash 
course in one of the world’s oldest cultural traditions. 

For the first time, Concordia is offering a course in 
Chinese opera, or Xigu, an art form that blends 
singing, dancing, miming, and acrobatic prowess 
with a dash of martial arts. 

Lu Suosen and students from the National Academy 
of Chinese Theatre Arts (NACTA) are teaming up with 
the Department of Theatre, the Centre for Continuing 
Education and Montreal's Chinese community for an 
experiment in cultural cross-pollination. 

“To have a real cultural exchange, you need to get 
into the culture and that takes a while, to get to know 
the people, the language, the imagery, said theatre 
professor Robert Reid. “Once you have access to the 
codes and conventions, it’s absolutely beautiful. It's a 
very poetic art form, without being kitschy” 

Judging by the enthusiastic response, the class is 
proving to be a hot ticket among both Concordia stu- 
dents and the wider Chinese community. 

Seated in the multipurpose hall at Chinatown's 
Montreal Chinese Community and Cultural Centre on 
a Friday afternoon, audience members craned their 
necks to get a better look at Suosen, who had donned 
a fake beard so long it almost dragged on the floor. As 
he twisted his body, the long beard arced around him 
like wisps of smoke curling from a stick of incense. 

The accoutrements of Chinese opera are more 
than just eye candy - they are extensions of the 
actor's body, Suosen explained. 

Hence heavy hems droop to the ground, sleeves 


hang off the arm, boots tower on precariously high 
wedges that would intimidate a Spice Girl. 

The actor needs to master the costumes during 
training. Most children destined for the Chinese Opera 
stage begin when they are five years old. 

While the Concordia students don't expect to 
become masters after a 12-week semester, they are 
impressed by the rich symbolism and tradition of 
Chinese opera and believe the class is helping them 
to expand their repertoire. 

Said Jessica Ranville, a theatre performance 
major: “It's really difficult. I've been pushed 
in this class like I've never been pushed 
before. The nature of the movements is the 
complete opposite of Western drama.” 

Fellow student Molly Kidder agreed, 
adding: “Seeing theatre taken seriously 
like this is always something inspiring to 
see, especially in Canada.” 

In an interview before the class, Suosen 
said through a translator that although the 
art form is more difficult for Canadian stu- 
dents to pick up, they are “getting better” 
because of their hard work. Suosen also 
believes that “with deeper communication 
between the two universities, we can create a 
new art form, a combination of Western drama and 
Chinese opera.” 

It's all part of a recipe for what Reid calls “happy 
contamination.” That was his vision 
when he visited Beijing in June of last 
year and toured NACTA’% facilities. 
Concordia had signed an agreement 
with the school. Reid thought, “We have 


to do something. People would kill to have an agree- 
ment like ours - this is the best school in China” 

Next spring, Reid will bring some of his students 
to NACTA to spend a few months teaching the 
Western approach to drama. His ultimate goal is to 
mount an ambitious cross-cultural spectacle, direct- 
ing a play plucked from the Western canon using all 
the trappings of Chinese opera. “It’s never been done 
before in the world” 


One of the visiting performers 
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CHINA: THEN AND NOW 


Rearranging Desires 


WENDY SMITH 


When Chih-Chien Wang was a documentary film- 
maker in Taiwan, he captured life through a cam- 
era lens. As an artist in Montreal, he has switched 
to a more gelatinous medium. 

For several months, Wang entered the homes of 
other Chinese tenants in his building to sit and 
chat with them while mixing small bricks of Jello 
that congealed during the conversations. 

Wang's Jello installation is currently on display at 
the Faculty of Fine Arts gallery as part of Rearranging 
Desires: Curating the ‘Other’ Within, along with a 
selection of works from three other Asian-Canadian 
artists who graduated from Concordia: Ayesha 
Hameed, Karen Tam and Mary Sui Yee Wong. 

The Oct. 17 vernissage was followed by a sympo- 
sium about culturally specific work. Curator and 
symposium organizer Alice Ming Wai Jim wants to 
complicate popular preconceptions about con- 
structions of Asian culture, especially here in 
Canada and Quebec. The one-day interdisciplinary 
symposium was charged, rich in dialogues, dynam- 
ic, productive and informative, 
and involved over 20 speakers 
from Montreal and other parts 
of Canada, including Toronto 
and Vancouver. 

“When we think about 
China, there are certain expec- 
tations about what China is, 
and about what an exhibition 
by Chinese artists should look 
like? said Jim, assistant profes- 
sor in the department of art 
history. “Here, we have four 
artists working in different 
contemporary art media in 
ways that play with our expec- 
tations about culturally-specif- 
ic work in general. Many of the 
works included are humorous 
and playful but they're also 
quite serious at the same time” 

Tam’s elaborate paper 
cutouts provide cultural com- 
mentary on_ essentialized 
depictions of Chineseness and 
media portrayals of China dur- 
ing the SARS outbreak and the 
Beijing Olympics. Hameed’s 
video art combines news clips 
and old Western movies to con- 
front the reasonable accommo- 
dation hearings. Wong's faux 
fashion line, Yellow Apparel, 
and interactive paper doll 
installation address issues of 
national identity and discours- 
es of Asianization. 

The symposium and exhibi- 
tion are informed by Edward 
Said’s concept of Orientalism, 
the Western mode of exoticiz- 
ing and romanticizing the 
Asian “Other” for the purpose 
of colonial domination. 

Jim borrowed the concept of 
“rearranging desires” from the 
work of Gayatri Chakravorty 
Spivak, who described post- 
colonial pedagogy as being 
about “an uncoercive _ re- 


arrangement of desires.” 

“This project is about trying to ‘rearrange’ the 
ways people expect culturally-specific practices to 
be, both in the gallery context and the university; 


Jim said. 


Keynote speaker Jamelie Hassan is an award- 
winning artist, curator, writer, and activist. “She 
spoke about her early artworks that drew from 
family archives which revealed the historical racist 
immigration policies of Canada. Her empowering 
talk was really about how we need to continually 
question and create possibilities for multicultural- 
ism for it to be viable in this country- we have to be 
‘answerable participants’? said Jim. 

Next Sunday, Oct. 26, Jim’s students will take 
Rearranging Desires to the wider community with a 
music event called Speak Out! at le Cagibi featuring 
performances by hip hop artist Tu Three (23) and 
his punk band Without Will. “We're trying to raise 
political and social awareness about issues con- 
cerning cultural activism and Montreal's diverse 
communities; said art history graduate student 
Katrina Lukaitis. 





The vernissage included a fashion show of some of the pieces featured in the exhibit. 
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Crossing Cultures 





The FOFAvitrines are attracting attention. 


Before Doctors Without Borders, there was 
Norman Bethune: a controversial surgeon and 
passionate advocate of universal healthcare who 
left Montreal to set up a practice on China's bat- 
tlefields during the War of Resistance Against 
Japanese Aggression. 

Catherine MacKenzie's symposium and exhibi- 
tion, running concurrently with Rearranging 
Desires, probes the cross-cultural representa- 
tions of this frequently celebrated Montrealer. 

A selection of journalistic photographs, 
posters and busts of Bethune line the vitrines in 
the EV building for Crossing Cultures: Images of 
Norman Bethune in China. “Posters of him circu- 
lated in the millions, so it seemed to be appropri- 
ate to mount it in a public thoroughfare, espe- 
cially one leading to the statue of Bethune given 
to the city of Montreal by the government of the 
People’s Republic of China? said MacKenzie, pro- 
fessor in the department of art history. 

The symposium traced Bethune’s trajectory in 
the visual cultures of Canada, Spain and China. 
In Canada, Bethune first rose to prominence in 
left-wing arts communities as an untrained artist 
who was committed to the idea that art could 
_ He went to work as a doctor in ae eg 
Antal: Genie of Photaaraphy Wevcnaketed: 
he also ensured the circulation of compelling photo- 
graphs, taken by a fellow Canadian, of a fascist atroc- 
ity. Bethune became a visual icon for selflessness in 
China. Zeng Chenggang, vice-president of the China 
Artists Association, provided insight into the 
dynamic of this process, while others analyzed the 
more contested issue of how Bethune is seen in his 

These events, along with the presence of the 
Bethune statue on campus, serve as reminders of 
Concordia’s long history of academic relations 
with China, said MacKenzie. “We tend to forget 
that sometimes - it’s one area of international 
relations where we really showed leadership,” 

WENDY SMITH 
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Connection to China extends back to 1888 


WENDY SMITH 


China in 1975: a country in transition during the twi- 
light of the Cultural Revolution. Few people had ever 
seen a credit card. Or, for that matter, a foreigner. 

Enter a party of 40 travellers from Canada, one of 
the largest Western groups permitted into China at 
that time. The trip was part of the curriculum for a 
new course called East Asia: Past and Present 
offered by the Departments of History and 
Continuing Education at Concordia. The professor 
and tour guide, Martin Singer, believed spending a 
day on a communal farm was worth a month of 
reading about them in textbooks. 

While in the People’s Republic, the group visited 
hospitals and communes, textile factories and 
foundries, universities and nursery schools. 

“It gave us an important glimpse of an era that 
very quickly passed,’ says Edith Katz, coordinator of 
Concordia’s Institute for Co-operative Education. “I 
was extremely fortunate to have that opportunity, 
and now! encourage my co-op students to complete 
international work terms” 


Early Ambassadors 

Concordia’s scholarly involvement with China 
really begins in 1888, after the World’s Conference of 
YMCAs in Stockholm called upon North American 
YMCAs to spread Christianity throughout the devel- 
oping world. 

The Montreal YMCA promptly dispatched offi- 
cials to China to set up popular education programs 
in science and literature. In 1909, it raised enough 
money to build a Y in Canton. The Montreal Y also 
offered night courses which eventually developed 
into Sir George Williams University. 

Chester Chen of Tientsin, China, came to 


Montreal for a year in 1937 under the Y’s Fellowship 
Training Plan. Chen took courses with Sir George 
Williams students and addressed various communi- 
ty groups about his home country. 

On an October morning in 1949, the year of the 
Communist victory, over 300 Sir George students 
heard Y. C. Tu deliver “an outline of Chinese Culture” 
His address received a glowing review from one of 
the attendees, a student journalist by the name of 
Mordecai Richler. 


Ping-Pong Diplomacy at Loyola 

You might be familiar with the term “ping-pong 
diplomacy,’ referring to the gradual thaw in Sino- 
North American relations in 1971 that began when 
the Chinese government invited North American 
table tennis teams to mainland China. 

The following spring, the People’s Republic of 
China world champion table tennis team chose 
Loyola College as the first stop of their North 
American tour. 

The event made international headlines and the 
Chinese also allowed their Canadian counterparts 
to win some games, “something pointedly denied by 
the American hosts later in the tour? according to 
the 1972 Loyola yearbook. 


Historical Agreement 

Between 1981 and 1986, 51 Concordia professors 
and librarians visited China. Concordia had signed 
three deals with Chinese academic institutions and 
was negotiating with six others. 

“We knew China was an emerging country at that 
time,’ recalls Engineering and Computer Science 
professor M.N.S. Swamy. The stage was set for the 
first joint doctoral program between a Western 
nation and the People’s Republic. One of those par- 


ticipants, Weiping Zhu, is now an associate profes- 
sor in the Department of Electrical and Computer 
Engineering. 

Beyond Tiananmen 

Three Concordia professors — Lorne Switzer, 
Associate Dean of Research at the John Molson 
School of Business, Journalism Chair Lindsay 
Crysler, and the late Vice-Dean of Academic 
Planning Gail Valaskakis were in China in 1989. 
Switzer didn't expect to become, in his own words, 
“witness to, and an unwilling participant in, an 
important historical event’ 

When he got off the train in Beijing to meet a 
friend whose plane was arriving early in the morning 
of June 4, 1989, he saw hordes of people stampeding 
in the streets, columns of smoke rising from build- 
ings, and heard shots that sounded, at first, like fire- 
crackers. Worried about his students, he followed 
the crowd to Tiananmen Square - and found himself 
on the front lines as the army opened fire on student 
demonstrators. 

In the ensuing melee, he fled through Beijing’s 
narrow alleyways and safely made it back to his 
hotel. Several days later he was ushered back to 
Canada on an emergency evacuation flight. 

In the wake of the massacre, Switzer firmly 
believed Concordia should not abandon its academ- 
ic linkages with China. And if uncertainty dominat- 
ed the climate in the days and months following 
Tiananmen Square, Switzer and likeminded others 
at Concordia came out of it looking prescient. 

More recently, Concordia has been represented 
in several academic delegations and exchanges 
with China. Since 1979 Concordia has signed six- 
teen different agreements with Chinese universi- 
ties. More than one-fifth of our international stu- 
dents are Chinese. 





The table tennis tournament pitting Canadian players against the team from the People’s Republic of China attracted huge crowds and international attention when it was held at Loyola in 1972. 
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Understanding the virtual and actua 


Since well before Elvis shook 
his hips and changed rock and 
roll, parents have been wor- 
ried about how their kids are 
coping with cultural change. 

But, "no previous generation 
has grown up in a digital era, 
immersed in digital culture 
from birth until death,” said 
Shanly Dixon, a PhD candi- 
date in _ Interdisciplinary 
Studies in Humanities whose 
research is on young people, 
privacy and digital culture. 

She and Sandra Weber (edu- 
cation) co-edited Growing Up 
Online: Young People and Digi- 
tal Technologies, recently pub- 
lished by Palgrave. The book is 
the result of a close collabora- 
tion between Dixon and 
Weber, who headed up an 
international research project 
on girls’ everyday experiences 
of digital technologies. 

In addition to the other partic- 
ipating contributors from 
Concordia (Leslie Shade, 
Communications; Brandi Bell, 
PhD Candidate in Commun-ica- 
tions; and Kelly Boudreau, MA 
graduate Sociology), the book 
brings together authors from 
McGill, the U.K., the U.S. and 
South Africa in order to look at a 
wide range of young people's 
experiences in cyberspace. 

The book brings together 
several articles, often focused 
specifically on girls and young 
women. The _ observations 
counter a lot of assumptions 
about girls’ lack of affinity for 


KAREN HERLAND 


Media watchers, news services 
and blogs have been reporting 
that CanWest approached 
journalism students with 
offers of employment earlier 
this month. 

Every report suggests that 
the offers are a direct result of 
a September strike mandate 
on the part of 181 Gazette edi- 
torial, advertising and sales 
employees who have been 
without a contract since the 
beginning of the summer. 
Although many issues are 
being addressed to everyone's 
satisfaction, still at issue is 
the possibility of outsourcing 
certain positions (layout and 
copy editing) to Hamilton. 
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Growing Up Online was launched at an event sponsored by the Centre for Interdisciplinary Studies in Society and Culture. Contributors (from left to right) Claudia Mitchell, Leslie 
Shade, Sandra Weber, Shanly Dixon and Kelly Boudreau presented their work. 


technology and their vulnera- 
bility on the world wide web. 
"Because there's a tendency; 
said Dixon, “to address young 
people’s engagement with dig- 
ital technology either as a 
moral panic or from a utopian 
perspective, we chose contri- 
butions to the book that 
approached this issue from a 
more nuanced, balanced per- 
spective.” That expectation, 
and the desire to foreground 
young people’s voices, was 
reflected in the project. Weber 
co-authored one of the chap- 


Gazette labour 


Editorial staff are on a 
byline strike. The only names 
heading stories in the paper 
now are of those working for 
CanWest and other wire serv- 
ices. 

At least three graduate stu- 
dents in the program have 
received offers. Dominique 
Jarry-Shore, who has free- 
lanced in the past for The 
Gazette, did give out some 
interviews earlier this month. 
On Martin Patriquin’s 
Maclean’s blog, she said she 
was offered $250 per story. 

“He told me that if I was 
concerned about what the 
striking reporters would think 
I could get published without 
a byline,” Jarry-Shore is quoted 
on the site. She adds, “The 


ters with her adolescent niece. 

"We shouldn't assume we 
know how technology affects 
children, we should look at 
what they actually say and do," 
said Weber. How young people 
negotiate, adapt, adopt and 
remake the technologies often 
creating their own games not 
as the producer intended, 
Weber pointed out, is the 
focus of the book. 

"There's a tendency, for 
example, to say ‘this is virtual 
space’ and ‘that is actual 
space; but many of these cate- 


conflict spills 


irony is, if | were to freelance 
the same article at the Gazette 
right now, I would probably be 
paid double” 
refused the offer. 

In an Oct. 14 La Presse 
report, CanWest management 
admit they approached some 


Jarry-Shore 


-students, but insist they were 


looking for writers to file for 
their national bureau. 
However, Montreal _ stories 
sent on their national wire 
service could then be picked 
up by their local affiliate, The 
Gazette. 

"It's a bit of a dodge,” said 
Mike Gasher, Director of the 
Journalism Department. He 
had heard of employment 
offers made to students from 
two professors, though he did 


gories don't really hold up as 
mutually exclusive under 
scrutiny. Young people negoti- 
ate their online and offline 
worlds more seamlessly than 
we might believe.” Weber said. 
"Cyberspace is a place for 
friends to get together in, to 
drift in and out of, a place 
where they can ‘hang out’ in 
ways that are both similar to 
and different from getting 
together in a park, a mall, or 
each others’ houses without 
using digital technology.” 


Both editors expressed 


delight at how well the two of 
them worked together, and 
how willing their contributors 
were to participate in the 
extensive back and forth edit- 
ing process. Weber said that 
she couldn't imagine a better 
editing experience. Now that 
the book is out, Dixon has 
returned to teaching at 
Concordia and completing her 
PhD and Weber is preparing 
research on community-based 
art and media education for 
disadvantaged youth, includ- 
ing pregnant teenagers. 





onto campus 


not know how many students 
had been approached, “it did- 
n't really matter." 

Gasher is concerned about 
the uncomfortable position 
this puts 
regards their future careers. So 
he sent an email to all stu- 
dents which reads in part: 
"While that decision is ulti- 
mately up to you, I would cau- 
tion you to think very carefully 
about accepting such an offer 
as it is a form of scab labour. 
Not only could it harm your 
reputation and the reputation 
of our department within the 
journalistic community, it 
interferes with the ongoing 
collective bargaining process 
between Gazette journalists 
and their employer.” 


students in, as 


Gasher is very clear on the 
subject. "When negotiations 
are going on, you stay out of it.” 

He also said that this situa- 
tion was unusual in that stu- 
dents were approached 
directly. "As a department, we 
want our students employed 
in the field. Normally, when a 
news organization is looking 
for people, they come to us. 
We're happy to recommend 
good students. But we also 
have the students get in touch 
with the organisation. I don't 
give out students’ contact 
information.” 

Gasher said that students 
can ultimately make their own 
choices. But "they should be 
aware of how it will be inter- 
preted.” 
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Danielle Gauvreau — Quebec birth rate 





JANE SHULMAN 


Quebec's birth rate is among 
the lowest in North America 
today, but for hundreds of years, 
having large families was a sta- 
ple of Quebec's French Catholic 
culture. The change happened 
over a long period of time, and 
the reasons were far more com- 
plex than we have traditionally 
understood, according to 
Danielle Gauvreau. 

“Quebec has a peculiar trend 
in regard to birth rates? 
Gauvreau explained. “Like 
other Catholic societies, the 
decline was slower and later 
than most of the industrialized 
world. We knew that, but we 
wanted to look at when and 
why it eventually happened.” 


Ten years ago, Gauvreau and 
two colleagues began the 
research that culminated in the 
release of La fécondité des 
Québécoises, 1870-1970, a multi- 
disciplinary book published by 
Editions Boréal last year. The 
book was nominated for the top 
book award by the Canadian 
Historical Association, and the 
Prix Jean-Charles-Falardeau for 
best French-language book in 
the Social Sciences, awarded by 
The Canadian Federation for 
the Humanities and Social 
Sciences. 

Gauvreau, a sociology profes- 
sor here since 1991, worked 
with an ethnologist and Peter 
Gossage, a social historian spe- 
cializing in Quebec history and 
the family. Gossage will be join- 


ing the History department in 
July 2009. They measured 
trends with statistics, but also 
looked at public discourse from 
the press, the Catholic church, 
and doctors’ journals. 

They also interviewed priests 
and former priests who coun- 
selled people, and doctors who 
“were on the front lines giving 
advice to women. This combi- 
nation of methodological 
approaches isn’t commonly 
found in the social sciences, but 
is one that works well to deepen 
our understanding of complex 
issues, Gauvreau said. 

With industrialization, there 
was no longer the need for cou- 
ples to have many children to 
work on farms and help the 
family, as they had for centuries. 


Ceremony rededicates Place Bethune 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
In addition to the two 
exhibitions currently at the 
FOFA Gallery, and _their 
accompanying symposia (see 
page 7) and companion shows 
at the McCord Museum and 
the Atwater library. A perma- 
nent exhibition is slated to 
open in Shanghai next spring. 
Each of the speakers also took 
time to acknowledge the humani- 
tarian legacy of Bethune, a man 
committed to social justice who, 
in the words of Clarkson “truly 
understood, from the beginning 
of his life, that human beings are 
the same around the world’ 
Donald Sutherland who por- 
trayed Bethune in two different 
films earlier in his career rein- 
forced those sentiments. 
Although he could not attend the 
ceremony, he sent a letter he had 
written to be read by his friend, 
radio personality Terry Haig. In it 
he urged people to consider 
Bethune as a symbol of interna- 


tionalism and selflessness and to 
take the time to walk through the 
newly appointed Place Bethune 
and “acknowledge his paradigm 
and do our level best to adopt it” 

Chinese Ambassador Lan 
added that the ‘humanitarian and 
hero is “a symbol of friendship 
and a witness to the development 
of relations between [China and 
Canada|.” Lan hoped that a 
renewal of attention to Bethune 
would "inspire younger people to 
work for further growth of that 
partnership” Certainly Concordia 
is poised to participate in that 
growth. Currently, over half of all 
university students from China 
who are studying in Quebec are 
enrolled here. 

Clarkson contributed several 
other anecdotes from her 
research for the biography com- 
missioned by Penguin books as 
one of 18 volumes honouring 
exceptional Canadians. She spoke 
of Bethune's dedication to medi- 
cine as a right that should never 


be tied to ability to afford treat- 
ment, “he believed doctors should 
be treated as civil-servants and 
paid as such” She also spoke of 
the weekend art classes and 
gallery excursions he organized 
for underprivileged children in 
Montreal, and of the health clinic 
he established with the YMCA‘s 
George Mooney in Verdun. She 
noted that Bethune is the only for- 
eigner Mao Zedong ever wrote 
about. He wrote his essay based 
on a single meeting with the man 
Clarkson described as ‘impetu- 
ous, brilliant and totally impossi- 
ble. He bound people to him? 

Epstein remarked that 
Bethune's current appreciation by 
Montrealers is sadly nominal 
compared to the respect he has 
earned in China. The coming year 
aims to change that with events 
sponsored by Concordia, City of 
Montreal the Centre d'Histoire de 
Montréal, Tourisme Montreal, the 
CCCCM, the McCord and the 
Aubin Foundation. 


Gauvreau's research found that 
women tended to be more reli- 
gious than men, and it was 
harder for them to break away 
from the rules of the Catholic 
church because cultural identi- 
ty and values were intrinsically 
linked to religion. 

“We thought women would 
initiate the discussion because 
they were tired and their health 
was affected, but it wasn't often 
like that, said Gauvreau. 
Researchers were interested to 


dearn how difficult it was for 


many couples to negotiate this 
issue, particularly if they were 
quite fertile and could easily 
have a baby a year. 

Society seemed to be divided 
into those who could follow the 
rules easily, and those for whom 
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the rules were a constant prob- 
lem. Sometimes, Gauvreau said, 
there was a gender issue at play 
as well, with a woman pitted 
against her husband, her priest 
and her doctor, all men. 

The turning point came in 
the 1960s, partly due to the 
introduction of the Pill. 
Gauvreau said that for the first 
few years after it was intro- 
duced in 1964, the Catholic 
church did not ban its use. 
Many women who had begun 
using contraception were 
reluctant to stop when the 
church decreed that the Pill 
was prohibited, and people 
decided it was up to them and 
not the church to decide how 
many children they would 
have. 
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Board Chair Peter Kruyt, Chinese Ambassador Lan Lijun, President Judith Woodsworth, for- 
mer governor-general Adrienne Clarkson and Montreal Mayor Gerald Tremblay pose with 


the refurbished Bethune statue. 





Celebrating Szilasi's 80 years 


Gabor Szilasi, who taught photogra- 
phy and film at Concordia from 
1980 to 1995, was invited by the 
McClure Gallery in Westmount to 
prepare an exhibition to celebrate 
his eightieth birthday. Fittingly, the 
Gallery is in the neighbourhood the 
photographer considered home for 
nearly 50 years after he emigrated 
from Hungary. He has selected 38 
B&W photographs that he had 
taken of his family over 44 years. A 
roundtable discussion will be held 
Thurs., Oct. 23 at 7 p.m., at which 
the artist and his family will discuss 
the photographs with the audience. 


Do Short Sellers Detect Overpriced 
Firms? 





Jonathan Karpoff will present his paper, co-authored with 
Xiaoxia Lou, on “Do Short Sellers Detect Overpriced Firms? 
Evidence from SEC Enforcement Actions” on Fri., Oct. 24 from 
10 a.m. till noon in GM-409. Karpoff is the Norman J. Metcalfe 
Professor of Finance at the University of Washington's Michael 
G. Foster School of Business. For details, contact Lorne Switzer 
at ext. 2960 or switz@jmsb.concordia.ca. 


CURA workshop 


Krissy O'Hare will present an Introduction to Adobe Premier 
Elements on Fri., Oct. 24, from 2 to 4 p.m. Everyone is wel- 
come, though space is limited, and registration is required: 
cohds@alcor.concordia.ca 


Writers Read: Peter Robinson 


Best known for his Inspector Banks series of mystery novels 
and his translation of Jn a Dry Season, Peter Robinson will be 
at Concordia on Fri., Oct. 24 as part of Writers Read. The 
award-winning author will read from his work at 7:30 p.m. in 
the DeSeve Cinema in _ the’ LB __ building. 


english.concordia.ca/writersread 





Speak Out! 


In acknowledgement of the one-year anniversary of the 
Reasonable Accomodation hearings in Quebec and to pro- 
mote community discussion ‘about issues of cultural toler- 
ance, Art History graduate students have organized Speak 
Out!, a night of socially engaged music performances by hip 
hop artist Tu Three and his band Without Will on Sun., Oct. 
26, at 8 p.m. at Le Cagibi, 5490 boul. St-Laurent. Everyone is 
welcome and admission is pay-as-you-can. 


Hemispheric Harmonies 


Christine Beckett (Music) will deliver a lecture entitled 
“Hemispheric Harmonies: a talk about music, brain, and 
mind.” The lecture, which will touch on topics like brain 
plasticity, tone-deafness and hemispheric differences 
between left- and right-handed people, will begin at 7:30 
p-m. on Tues., Oct. 28 in VL-126, The event will open at 7 
p.m. with a musical performance. 






University of the Streets Café 


On Wed., Oct. 29, at Arts Café, 201 Fairmount, William 
Bukowski will share his thoughts on his more than 20 years of 
research on the impact that friendships have on teenagers in 
a Café Scientifique-style discussion. On Mon., Nov. 3, the dis- 
cussion will focus on "Personal Balance: Is the world turning 
too fast or is it just me?” at Café Kajou, 1298 Beaubien Est. 
"Sweet Sorrow: Can death bring beauty?" will be discussed at 
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Salon b. bibliocafé, 4231b Saint-Laurent blvd., on Wed., Nov. 
5. All events begin at 7 p.m. and run about 2 hours. For more 
on these and other upcoming conversations, visit 
univeafe.concordia.ca 


Aesthetics of Injury 


John Gagné is a post-doctoral fellow with the Making 
Publics working group that joins Concordia and McGill in 
studying the history of early modernity. Gagné will speak 
on the "Aesthetics of Injury in The Italian Renaissance" as 
part of the Centre for Interdisciplinary Studies in Society 
and Culture’s Annual Fellow Lecture on Thurs., Oct. 30, 
from noon to 1 p.m. in LB-612. 


Irish colloquium 


Christopher Murray, former director at the University College of 
Dublin, will discuss Yeatsian Paradigms on Oct. 29 and "Major 
Redefinitions in Irish Theatre” on Oct. 30 as part of the second 
annual Irish Colloquium. Both events start at 7:30 p.m. in H- 
1220. Admission is free. See cdnirish.concordia.ca for more. 





Bowlathon 


The SGW Alumni Association raises funds for bursaries and 
scholarships each year with a Bowlathon at Quilles G plus 
Lanes (Rose Bowl), 6510 St. Jacques St. W. This year's event 
will take place Sun., Nov. 2 at 1 p.m. and bowlers will have a 
chance of winning some great raffle prizes. Duck-pin and 
ten-pin lanes will be available. Bowling and shoes are free 
with a minimum of pledges. Full details are available at alum- 
ni.concordia.ca/events/bowlathon/ 


MADD Red Ribbon Launch 


On Mon., Nov. 3 at 11:30 a.m. in the EV Atrium, MADD 
(Mothers Against Drunk Driving) Montreal will launch its 
2008 Red Ribbon Campaign to raise awareness of the conse- 
quences of alcohol- or drug-impaired driving and easy solu- 
tions for safe transportation. The CEO of MADD Canada will 
discuss new trends in the technology of passive alcohol sen- 
sors and ignition interlocks. Police, victims and sponsors will 
also speak. Attendance is open to the public. 
For more information, contact 514-729-6233 or 
madd.concordia@gmail.com 





Speaking of Photography 


This lecture series continues on Tues., Nov. 4, with Elizabeth 
Edwards, professor and senior research fellow at the 
University of the Arts London. The lecture, titled 
“Unblushing Realism’ and the Threat of the Pictorial: 
Photography, Evidence and the Problem of Style.” begins at 
6:30 p.m. in EV-1.605. 


And clean water for all 


On Wed., Nov. 5 from 7 to 9 p.m., Engineers Without Borders 
and Sustainable Concordia will hold an international develop- 
ment talk on the provision of clean water to developing com- 
munities. Guest speakers include Camille Dow Baker of the 
Centre for Affordable Water and Sanitation Technology, which 
provides technical training and consulting services to make 
clean water and sanitation projects a reality for the poorest 
people in the developing world, and Luke Brown, an EWB over- 
seas volunteer. Eric Abitbol will moderate the event in EV 1.605. 





HIV/AIDS Lecture Series 


On Thurs., Nov. 6, Winstone Zulu, an activist from Zambia, 
will deliver a lecture on “HIV and TB: Southern Africa's Fatal 
Combination? Zulu, was featured in Stephanie Nolen’s book, 
28 stories of AIDS in Africa. The lecture will take place in H- 
110 at 6 p.m. Admission is free and open to the public. For 
more on the series, see aids.concordia.ca 
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Exposcience 





The annual science and technology fair held at Stewart Hall in 
Pointe-Claire will mark its 25th anniversary on the weekend of 
Nov. 8 and 9, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. The fair showcases the 
work and research of Concordians in a kid-friendly way with 
interactive exhibits and demonstrations. EWB and SAE will 
also be on hand. Stewart Hall is found at 176 Lakeshore Rd. 










Celebration of the life of Marika Ainley 






The Simone de Beauvoir Institute invites you to a celebration 
of the life of Marika (Marianne) Ainley at the Loyola Chapel 
on Sun., Nov. 9 at 2 p.m. If you would like to contribute to this 
celebration in any way, please contact Barbara Meadowcroft 
at bmeadb@sympatico.ca 
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As of this week, Sausage Pants (above) by Michael Farnan is one of 15 
works of art donated by Concordia University to the cardiology wing of 
the Royal Victoria Hospital under the auspices of the Art for Healing 
Foundation. 

The works were acquired by the university through the Stanley Mills 
Purchase Prize. Mills was a Canadian history lecturer at Sir George 
Williams University in the 1950s. The collection was established in 1994 
to recognize rising artists and to encourage those who also show inter- 
est and promise as educators. During that time, numerous pieces were 
purchased, but many were in storage with no permanent home. 

Earl Pinchuk co-founded Art For Healing with Gary Blair precisely 
because they were struck by how the bleakness of the surroundings 
added to the sadness they felt while visiting a friend in the Royal 
Victoria Hospital in 2001. Since they established the foundation two 
years later, they have been able to bring nearly 600 original and repro- 
duced works into 22 different area hospitals and health centres. 

The donated art works will be accompanied by two plaques, one describ- 
ing the origin of the works, the other, providing a brief biography of Mills. 
For more on the project, go to www.artforhealingfoundation.org 
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Soccer Player / First Responder 


A nearly fatal accident gave Stinger, Thomas 
Leszkiewicz, a volunteer mission. 
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DANIEL RODRIGUES 


Just over 18 months ago Thomas 
Leszkiewicz came within two to three 
minutes of losing his life when his 
canoe tipped in icy water in Lac Deux 
Montagnes. 

“I remember the canoe tipping and 
then waking up and trying to swim to 
shore as a First Responder pulled me 
from the water, recalls Leszkiewicz of 
the accident. 

What the first-year Concordia 
Stingers men’s soccer player would 
later find out was due to being in the 
water's frigid conditions for close to 15 
minutes, his body went into a state of 
unconsciousness caused by severe 
hypothermia. 

Had it not been for the quick 
response by the Town of Pincourt’s 
First Responder program and the hero- 
ic efforts of all those involved, 
Leszkiewicz admits he would not be 
alive today. 

Leszkiewicz would again 
encounter the First Responders just a 


few weeks later while driving in his car. 

“They stopped me at the side of the 
road and asked if I could donate some 
money, Leszkiewicz explains. 
“Unfortunately I didn’t have any on me, 
but I wanted to give something, so I 
asked if I could donate my time 
instead.” 

It has been more than a year now 
that Leszkiewicz has worked as a 
Volunteer First Responder in his home- 
town of Pincourt, Que. 

A First Responder is much like a 
paramedic; they receive a transmission 
of all 911 calls and respond to the 
scene. Trained to handle any situation 
from minor injuries to car accidents, 
what differentiates the two is First 
Responders do not have the necessary 
equipment to transport patients to 
hospitals, instead they can only treat 
on scene. 

First Responders are usually found 
in smaller towns where an ambulance 
may not always be close by. It is their 
responsibility to react quickly to emer- 
gencies to ensure little time is lost in 
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attending to the needs of those in dis- 
tress. 

As a First Responder, Leszkiewicz 
is asked to donate 10 hours a week to 
being on-call, but has be given permis- 
sion to work less during the semester 
because of his school and soccer com- 
mitments. 

On the pitch, Leszkiewicz brings 
great speed and athleticism to the 
Stingers. However a knee injury prema- 
turely ended his season after just two 
games. Despite the setback he still 
attends all practices and games when 
possible, trying to build on his soccer 
knowledge for next season. 

“These are the best coaches I have 
ever had, he says of head coach Lloyd 
Barker and his staff. 

Leszkiewicz also speaks very high- 
ly of his teammates and the family-like 
atmosphere they possess both on and 
off the field. Although this year has not 
gone according to plan he is very opti- 
mistic for next season and believes 
making the playoffs is a very realistic 
goal for the squad. 
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Our most recent Flickr pick was taken by building engineering undergrad Clovis-Alexandre Desvarieux. If you would like your photo in this space, find an obscure, interesting or remarkable corner of the campus and 
post your results on www.flickr.com/groups/concordiapicks/ 


